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book. It is possible, but not at all probable, that the 
Kaiser wrote so badly in French. If, on the contrary, 
these mistakes were made during the copying of Wil- 
helm's letters, which is much more likely, this fact can- 
not help detracting from the authenticy and historical 
value of the text. This would be especially the case con- 
cerning the text of the treaties proposed by the Kaiser 
(#XL, for example). Historical writers must be very 
careful, in consequence, in handling these texts. 



WAR, TAXATION, AND THE HUMANITIES 

By E. B. ROSA, of the Bureau of Standards, Washington 

The full text of this admirable address on "The Economic 
Importance of the Scientific Work of the Government" may 
be found in the Journal of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, June, 1920. We have made quotations from it, 
with the author's permission. — Editors. 

oe many teaks the revenues of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were ample and easily obtained. Taxation 
was indirect and not felt and many of the developmental 
functions of the government were exercised with little 
question or objection. The World War involved enor- 
mous expenditures and increased the fixed charges due 
to the public debt and other war obligations to several 
times the former budget. The result is that expendi- 
tures for education, scientific research, and develop- 
ment work are severely scrutinized, and the question is 
raised as to whether we can afford to carry on such 
work on a generous scale. It is, of course, proper that 
every item in the national budget be closely scrutinized, 
and that nothing be passed which cannot justify itself. 
It is desirable, therefore, to inquire whether scientific 
research as carried on by the Federal Government is a 
luxury or a necessity; whether it is something to be 
enjoyed when taxes are light and curtailed when taxes 
are heavy; or whether it is creative and wealth-produc- 
ing, and therefore to be increased and developed when 
expenses are abnormally large and a heavy debt must 
be liquidated. The question is, in short, whether scien- 
tific and industrial research and education are like good 
seed and fertilizer to a farmer, which are essential to 
the best success ; or whether they are as luxuries to the 
rich, which consume but do not produce, and which 
should be curtailed when necessary expenses increase. 

The National Budget 

In order to discuss the question concretely and with 
reference to actual conditions, let us examine the na- 
tional budget as it stands for the current fiscal year, 
with appropriations amounting to a total of $5,686,- 
005,706, as given in the regular supply bills and three 
deficiency bills prior to May 1, 1920. For convenience, 
we may divide it into six parts, as follows : 

Group I. Obligations arising from recent 
and previous wars, including in- 
terest on the public debt, pen- 
sions, war-risk Insurance, re- 
habilitation and care of sol- 
diers, deficit in the operation of 
railways, expenditures of the 
Shipping Board, European food 
relief, and the bonus to govern- 



ment employees to partially 
cover the increased cost of liv- 
ing due to the war, a total of. . $3,855,482,586 

Group II. War and Navy Departments, ex- 
penses somewhat above a per- 
manent peace-time basis 1,424,138,677 

Group III. Primary governmental functions, 
including Congress, President 
and White House staff, courts 
and penal establishments, De- 
partments of Justice, State, 
Treasury, Interior, Commerce, 
Labor, Interstate Commerce 
and other commissions, one- 
half the District of Columbia, 
including all the necessary 
functions of government other 
than defense, except the com- 
mercial activities of Group V 
and the research, education, 
and developmental work of 
Group VI 181,087,225 

Group IV. Public works, including rivers 
and harbors, public buildings, 
reclamation service, post-roads, 
national parks, and railway in 
Alaska 168,203,557 

Group V. Commercial or self-supporting ac- 
tivities, including the Post- 
Offlce, Patent Oflice, Land Office, 
Panama Canal, and Housing 
Corporation, which, taken to- 
gether, earn their expenses. 

Group VI. Research, educational, and devel- 
opmental, including the wide 
range of work of the Agricul- 
tural Department, Geological 
Survey, Bureau of Mines, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Bureau 
of Standards, Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Women's and 
Children's Bureaus, Vocational 
Education, College for Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Li- 
brary of Congress, Smithsonian 
Institution, and the Public 
Health Service 57,093,661 



Total $5,686,005,706 

The first two groups together amount to 92.8 per cent 
of the total ; public works amount to 3 per cent, primary 
governmental functions 3.2 per cent, and research, 
education, and developmental work 1 per cent. The 
population of the country being about 110,000,000, the 
total budget is about $50 per year per capita, of which 
50 cents per year per capita is expended for the wide 
range of research, education, and development. 

Scientific Research and War 

The war called for scientific research in connection 
with the standardization and making of munitions, find- 
ing and using substitute materials, locating enemy guns 
by sound and flash ranging, locating submarines, build- 
ing and equipping ships and submarines, building and 
equipping airplanes, dirigibles, and balloons, and many 
other major subjects as well as countless minor ones. 
This called for well-equipped scientific laboratories and 
the trained personnel of research workers and assistants. 
The government laboratories were utilized to the limit 
of their capacity, and all kinds of makeshift facilities 
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were pressed into service. If preparations had been 
begun several years before, it is needless to say results 
would have been obtained sooner and the war appreci- 
ably shortened. In view of this experience and the 
probability that science and technology will be no less 
important in the future than in the past, the question 
naturally arises whether the government is making ade- 
quate preparation for scientific research as a part of its 
program of military preparedness. In time of war the 
civil branches of the government will be called upon 
immediately, and they will be able to render invaluable 
service if they are adequately equipped and manned. 
In the meantime, pending the arrival of the war, which 
we hope will never come, they will be able to render use- 
ful service in civil problems and so be more than self- 
supporting. This kind of preparation for war, which 
adds nothing to the military budget if the civil depart- 
ments are adequately supported, should appeal to all as 
practicable and desirable. 

Summary of the Argument 

The Federal Government, having emerged from par- 
ticipation in the World War, finds itself with a large 
debt and heavy annual charges caused by the war. 
These, together with the current cost of the army and 
navy, amount for the present fiscal year to 92.8 per 
cent of the total budget. The cost of public works and 
the necessary administrative cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment amounts to 6.2 per cent of the total. There 
remains 1 per cent for a large number of governmental 
activities classed as research, educational, and develop- 
mental. The question arises whether, in the interest of 
economy and efficiency, the 1 per cent shall be de- 
creased; or, because this work is constructive and of 
great economic value, it shall be increased, possibly 
doubled. * * * This consideration should appeal 
to legislators and business men alike; namely, that re- 
search and development work by the government develop 
wealth, and the burden of taxation is thereby lightened. 



IT 15 REPORTED 

That only 33 1/3 per cent of the population of Chi- 
cago is American. 

That census figures in Japan show the death rate to 
be gaining over the birth rate. 

That Havana, Cuba, has the reputation of being the 
richest city per capita, in the world. 

That for reasons of economy the German Government 
has decided to close a number of German universities. 

That diplomatic relations between Germany and 
Brazil, which were broken off in 1917, have again been 
resumed. 

That the Y. M. C. A. is still keeping overseas no 
fewer than 615 American men and women engaged in 
various services. 

That 7,000 workers in the linen industry, out of a 
total of 13,000, are without work in the Ghent district, 
owing to the shortage of raw materials. 

That the United States Department of Agriculture 
has suggested the breeding of skunks as a means of 
stabilizing the "depressed fur market." 

That the city of Chicago is spending $150,000 yearly 
to serve meals to children from needy homes, about 
50,000 children of school age being fed daily. 

That Berlin University has advised its students not to 
take up dentistry as a career as the training is very 
expensive and chances of financial success very poor. 

That the results of experiments in Dresden in the 
manufacture of German porcelain money are considered 
unsatisfactory, and that the "coins" will not be put into 
circulation. 

That it is proposed to hold a great international ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia in 1926 to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

That Francisco de la Barra, former provisional presi- 
dent of Mexico, is to be president of the mixed Franco- 
Austrian Arbitration Commission established by the 
Treaty of St. Germain. 

That the Court of Appeals of British Columbia has 
declared ultra vires and contrary to treaty engagements 
with Japan, recent provincial legislation prohibiting the 
employment of Japanese laborers. 

That Gianni Caproni, the airplane inventor, is now 
completing plans for a giant plane to carry 300 persons 
across the Atlantic in about thirty-six hours, the plane 
being designed with dining and sleeping accomodations. 



